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THE HISTORY OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


Pi Kappa Delta is now entering upon the twenty-first year 
of its existence. In January, 1913, the constitution was signed by 
the ten National Founders and the first chapter was granted to 
Ottawa University, Kansas Alpha. Although the society is still 
in its youth, with a score of successful years behind it it can no 
longer be considered an uncertain experment. As it emeges into 
its maturity, it is fitting and proper that it look back over its life. 
It can do this in no more appropriate manner than by reviewing 
the history of its organization and by bringing to the attention 
of its present members the names and services of those who are 
responsible for its existence. Ten years ago a rather full account 
of its history was printed in the FoRENSIc. The facts of the pres- 
ent account are taken from that record. 

“There are ten founders of the national forensic honor so- 
ciety, Pi Kappa Delta,” wrote Professor Egbert Ray Nichols, 
the first national president in his account of its organization. 
“Before me as I write are their names signed in ratification of 
the first constitution on a page of typewritten paper now some- 
what battered and torn. How did these ten men get the idea 
of Pi Kappa Delta, how were they brought together in this com- 
mon purpose, and how did they come to affix their signatures to 
a constitution establishing such an organization? 

“The history of Pi Kappa Delta properly begins with the 
birth and growth of the idea rather than the documentary evi- 
dence of its existence. The first concept, which resulted in the 
creation of Pi Kappa Delta, was the realization of the need for 
some reward or honor for orators and debaters in the smaller 
colleges. Although this idea was present but dormant in the 
minds of many persons, it came to two of the founders of Pi Kap- 
pa Delta—John A. Shields and Egbert Ray Nichols—in a more 
vigorous way and came to them almost simultaneously. The 
plan of Pi Kappa Delta was the logical outgrowth of this first 
concept—a forensic need. 


“In the autumn of 1911 Shields was a junior at Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kansas, and Nichols, who had been profes- 
sor of English for two years (1909-1911) at Ottawa Universi- 
ty, began his work at Ripon College, Wisconsin, as head of Com- 
position and Public Speaking. The two were friends and kept 
in touch with each other by occasional letters.” 
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Nichols relates how his debaters on a trip to Lawrence Col- 
lege at Appleton, Wisconsin, discovered the debaters there wear- 
ing a forensic key. Lawrence College had just been admitted 
to another society, a society which at the time had a rule which 
permitted the establishment of only one chapter in a state. This 
suggested to the Ripon people the need of establishing a new 
organization. 

Back in Kansas Shields had also discovered the need for 
such a society. When the delegates to the Kansas State Pro- 
hibition Oratorical Association, the I. P. A., assembled in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, with the Agricultural College as host, Shields 
found an ally in Edgar A. Vaughn, who was also seeking some 
means of giving recognition to orators and debaters. 

Concerning the action taken at this meeting, Vaughn wrote, 
“The minutes of the Prohibition Oratorical held at Manhattan 
will show that Shields made a motion to have a committee ap- 
pointed to the end of creating an honor society of debaters and 
orators. They will show further that I was made chairman of 
that committee, that Shields was appointed on it, and that C. 
J. Boddy, of Kansas Wesleyan, was the third and inactive mem- 
ber, since his college was ‘agin fraternity lodges,’ as one student 
there expressed it. Shields’ motion was made after I had con- 
ferred with the head of our English Department, who said that 
he thought there was one already in the field and that he saw 
no use of another. You will recall that at that time the small 
colleges had no chance whatever for a chapter in the other so- 
ciety. Well, I called Shields out and introduced myself to him 
and told him my plan. He asked some questions and made the 
motion at the close of the afternoon session, whereupon the com- 
mittee was appointed. The reason that he was selected was be- 
cause it was K. S. A. C.’s first participation in the Prohibition 
Contest and I had been told that Shields was the power behind 
the throne. He proved to be so.” 

Shields continues the account. “Already some agitation 
had been carried on at a number of colleges, and a temporary or- 
ganization had been formed at Ripon College, Wisconsin. A 
little later, Messrs. Shields and Vaughn invited Mr. C. J. Bod- 
dy, of Kansas Wesleyan University, to join them in their en- 
deavor to organize the fraternity, the matter being informally 
placed before the Kansas Oratorical Association (Old Line) at 
its meeting in Winfield, Kansas, in March, 1912. Mr. A. L. 
Crookham, of Southwestern College, was added to the committee. 
These gentlemen in due time, with mutual consent of the entire 
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number, were added to the list and joined to the committee of 
National Founders: Messrs. E. R. Nichols, Ripon College, Wis- 
consin; H. O. Pritchard, Cotner College, Nebraska; P. C. Som- 
erville, Illinois Wesleyan; J. H. Krenmyre, Iowa Wesleyan; Dan- 
iel C. Lockwood, College of Emporia, Kansas; and Frank P. 
Johnson, Morningside College, Iowa.” 

In the meantime Nichols had formed a local organization in 
Wisconsin. He was appointed to confer with Shields and with 
the representatives of other colleges in the middle west for the 
purpose of working up an organization. 

The embryo organization was still without a name. The 
honor of supplying the name goes to Miss Grace Goodrich, an 
accomplished student in Greek from Ripon who was then just 
beginning her teaching career. At the request of her brother, 
Lowell P. Goodrich, she suggested a number of names. Pi Kap- 
pa Delta was chosen as being superior in euphony and in mot- 
to, since it was composed of the initial letters of the phrase 
Peitho Kale Dikia, the art of persuasion, beautiful and just. 

The name was adopted at a meeting of the local organiza- 
tion at Ripon. At this meeting Nichols also drew up a rough 
sketch of the key and a member of the group was designated to 
get bids on it from various fraternity jewelers. Nichols also 
reported that he had letters supporting the plan from P. C. Som- 
erville, Illinois Wesleyan; M. M. Maynard, Monmouth College, 
Illinois; E. C. Griffith, William Jewell College, Missouri; H. O. 
Pritchard, Cotner College, Nebraska; and Charles A. Marsh, 
Morningside College, Iowa. As Shields’ reports showed consider- 
erable progress with the Kansas colleges, Nichols was instructed 
to see if he could merge the two movements. Maynard, Suther 
land, and Nichols were asked to draw up a constitution. 

The Ripon constitution, largely the work of Nichols, as soon 
as adopted locally, was sent to Shields at Ottawa. Shortly after- 
wards he returned it with suggested changes. The Ripon com- 
mittee went over the changes, made a revised copy and sent it 
to Shields. Shields and Vaughn prepared a third revision and 
sent it back. The Ripon committee reamended the Kansas pro- 
duct and returned it with the design of the present key, a design 
which had been suggested by the Edward Roehm fraternity 
jewelry firm. By this time commencement was at hand, and 
the matter was allowed to rest until the opening of college in 
the fall. 

“Shields and Vaughn made a fourth draft of the constitu- 
tion and sent it to Ripon. This constitution, amended in a few 
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articles by Nichols—chiefly in the article concerning the key— 
proved acceptable. Shields and Vaughn agreed to the changes 
made by Nichols and the fifth or final version was ready to go 
before a larger group for acceptance.” 


In writing of this period of the development of the consti- 
tution Shields says, “The constitution was written and rewrit- 
ten by mail over a period of several months, and then, when 
about in shape, Vaughn and I met in my room in Ottawa and 
shaped her up after a couple of days of work, and it was adopted 
practically as we wrote it. It has been changed since, but re- 
mains basically the same.” 


The plan for the key was the work of Nichols. Originally 
Nichols designed a square key with jewels in each corner and 
an eye in the center. This design called for a key that was 
too expensive. The Roehm company then submitted the pear 
shaped key with two jewels, explaining that such a key 
could show anything which was required. The economy of the 
Roehm idea appealed to the Ripon people and was accepted by 
the Kansas men. Key number one was ordered by E. A. Vaughn 
in January, 1913. During the next three years one hundred 
twenty keys were ordered. 


While Wisconsin furnished the name of the organization, 
from Kansas came the idea of having degrees as well as orders 
in the new society. Perhaps this shows a Masonic influence, 
as both Shields and Vaughn were Masons. They may have 
caught the idea of degrees from the Masonic organization. 
Shields was the orderly organizer. Vaughn had the imagina- 
tion to see the future possibilities. Nichols had the better sense 
of the essentials of the organization and the things necessary to 
make it appeal to the colleges it was intended to serve. ‘Above 
all, he sought a workable document representing an organiza- 
tion which was to bestow an honorary key on orators, debaters, 
and coaches, and he wished to show by jeweling the key the dis- 
tinctions each individual had achieved. He felt that this was 
practical. In the end they were all satisfied, and their combined 
labor produced an organization which not one of them working 
alone could have achieved.” 


As the constitution neared completion, the method of launch- 
ing it came up for consideration. Nichols proposed working 
through local organizations, such as the one at Ripon. Shields 
thought it would be better to create a national organization of 
the group of founders and work down towards lhe local chap- 
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ters. Nichols accepted this, but proposed that an intermediate 
provincial organization be placed between. 

To Shields goes the credit for setting the organization into 
action. He selected the officers from the founders and as secret- 
ary cast the ballot which put them into office. Nichols and 
Vaughn, when they met for the first time at the first convention 
at Washburn in 1916, had a good laugh over it. None of the oth- 
er founders ever objected. According to Shields’ disposition 
Nichols became the first president; Vaughn the vice-president 
and chairman of the charter committee; Shields himself acted as 
secretary-treasurer; and J. H. Krenmyre of Iowa Wesleyan the 
historian. Crookham of Southwestern and Somerville of Illinois 
Wesleyan were appointed on the charter committee. 


The historic scrap of paper attached to the first constitu- 
tion bears the signatures of the following who are, therefore the 
national founders: 


Egbert Ray Nichols, President of Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

John A. Shields, General Secretary, of Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 

Edgar A. Vaughn, Vice President, of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

J. H. Krenmyre, Historian, of Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

C. J. Boddy, of Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan- 
sas. 

Frank P. Johnson, of Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Arthur L. Crookham, of Southwestern College, . Winfield, 
Kansas. 

H. O. Pritchard, of Cotner University, Bethany, Nebraska. 

Daniel C. Lockwood, of the College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

P. C. Somerville, of Illinois Wesleyan College, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


On this sheet of paper are also two blanks with places for 
the signatures of representatives of Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois; and William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 
M. M. Maynard of Monmouth and E. C. Griffith of William Jew- 
ell were to have been included among the founders, but for var- 
ious reasons including local opposition they were unable to join 
the others. Charles A. Marsh, the third national president, was 
expected to sign as the Morningside representative. For some 
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reason he was not able to do this and his place was taken by one 
of his students, Frank P. Johnson. 


It was naturally expected that the Ripon organization would 
receive the first charter as it was already in the field. But the 
Ripon group was held up by the non-fraternity organization of 
the institution. The local chapter was obliged to petition the 
college board for permission to proceed. The petition could not 
be acted upon until the meeting of the board in June. The hust- 
ling Shields did not lose any time. He was anxious to secure the 
first chapter for Ottawa. He did not wait to get all the avail- 
able students, but signed up four beside himself, the minimum 
number allowed for a chapter, and rushed in the first petition. 
It was accepted January 20, 1913. The charter members of this 
first chapter were: John A. Shields, Leland H. Jenks, Jesse El- 
der, Charles T. Battin, and Samuel Marsh. 


The second chapter to qualify was that organized at Iowa 
Wesleyan by J. H. Krenmyre. In the meantime Shields had met 
and interested C. Benjamin Franklin of Washburn College. He 
organized a group which secured the third charter. Shields was 
also responsible for the fourth chapter, Nebraska Alpha, at Wes- 
leyan. This chapter soon became inactive, but was rechartered in 
1920. By the end of the school year the new society had four 
chapters and two other groups striving to qualify. In June the 
Ripon group received permission to go ahead. Charter number 
five was granted to it. Frank P. Johnson had a group about 
ready to petition at Morningside, but he left college before the 
petition was completed and the embryo chapter died. One state 
chapter, consisting of Ottawa and Washburn, had also been or- 
ganized. 


The ten national founders had each expected to bring in a 
chapter. The anti-fraternity sentiment in some of the institu- 
tions prevented this. Nichols was about to bring in a number 
of chapters through correspondence, but in May, 1913, he found 
his health seriously threatened and had to drop this work. That 
summer he moved to California. On the way west he stopped 
at Cotner to see about the organization there. Pritchard had 
found the Cotner group unable to meet the expense. In the fall 
of 1914 P. C. Somerville brought in Illinois Wesleyan as the 
sixth chapter. 


Early in 1914 Vaughn brought in the chapter at Kansas 
State Agricultural College. A problem arose in regard to this 
petition. Kansas had a state organization which claimed juris- 
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diction. There was objection from the other two institutions 
and the Kansas Aggies chapter was delayed for some time. It 
however became chapter seven. 

The eighth chapter was established at Central College, Pel- 
la, Iowa. The college was sold soon after this and the chapter 
died. 

Nichols had taken a position at Redlands University, Cali- 
fornia, and brought in the ninth chapter there in the spring of 
1914. He also interested a group at Occidental College, Cali- 
fornia, and charter ten was granted to it. It soon developed that 
this group had neglected to secure faculty permission and it was 
not allowed to continue its connection with the national organiza- 
tion. 

Dark days now fell upon the young society. While it had 
ten chapters at the end of two years, the organization was not 
functioning. Dues and charter fees had not been paid. Some 
of the chapters were dying. The Nebraska and Iowa Wesleyan 
chapters lost interest and Washburn felt the society would not 
live. The situation was critical. Shields and Nichols felt that 
the society must have a publication or it would go under, but 
there was no money with which to publish a magazine. They 
decided to go ahead at their own expense. Nichols began to 
prepare copy. “With affairs at this stage the National Council 
received a bit of encouragement. The Colorado Agricultural 
College applied for a chapter. It was granted with alacrity. 
Alfred Westfall, the organizer of this chapter, was known per- 
sonally to Shields and Nichols as an old debater of Park College. 
The coming of this chapter in January, 1915, insured more money 
and enabled the council to take the risk of issuing a publica- 
tion.” 


(This is the first of a series of articles giving the history of 
Pi Kappa Delta. The others will follow in early issues). 


As a historical record of the growth of Pi Kappa Delta a 
list of the chapters is given with the year in which the charter 
was granted, the order in which the chapters were established, 
and the total number of members each chapter has received. 
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List of chapters, year of installation, and total number of 
members received since installation. 


Year 


No. Granted 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 


Member- 


Name of Chapter College ship. 
Kansas Alpha__-__- Ottawa University________- 148 
Iowa Alpha___-_--_- Iowa Wesleyan University__151 
Kansas Beta___--- Washburn College________- 163 
Nebraska Alpha__- Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.__112 
Wisconsin Alpha_-_- Ripon College. ___________- 84 
Illinois Alpha_-__-- Illinois Wesleyan Univ.____- 117 
Kansas Gamma_-_-State Agricultural College__194 
Iowa Delta__----- SINT Maite iahadiciathtiniaiaeaiels 157 
California Alpha_-Univ. of Redlands________- 145 


California Beta__-Occidental, (Inactive 1929)_ 43 


Colorado Alpha__-State Agri. College________ 158 
Kansas Deita__--- Southwestern College_____- 159 
Illinois Beta___--- Eureka College____________ 107 


So. Dakota Alpha_- Dakota Wesleyan College___182 
Iowa Gamma-_---- Des Moines U. (Inac. 1929)_ 88 
Alabama Alpha-_-- Ala. Polytech. (Inac. 1918)__ 13 


Kansas Epsilon__-Wichita University________ 83 
Oklahoma Alpha_-Agri. and Mech. College..___ 70 
Kansas Zeta__----- Emporia Teachers-------- _218 
jowa Deta....... Morningside College______-_ 193 
So. Dakota Beta__- Huron College______--_---~- 118 
Colorado Beta_-_--- Colorado Teachers____----- 174 
Michigan Alpha__- Kalamazoo College________- 156 
Iowa Epsilon__--- Simpson College____.-__--- 195 
S. Dakota Gamma- Yankton College_____-__..-_- 125 
Missouri Alpha__-. Westminster College_-_-_-_--- 81 
lowa Zeta......-- Parsons College__....._--- 145 
So. Dakota Delta__State College______-_-__--- 97 
So. Da. Epsilon__-Sioux Falls College_____-_- 104 
Missouri Beta_-_--- Park Copepe. ............. 104 
Oklahoma Beta_--Univ. of Tulsa____.------- 56 
Nebraska Beta__._._Cotner College__._____----- 78 
Nebraska Gamma- Doane College_________---- 71 
Nebraska Delta__._Hastings College________-- 80 
Maine Alpha__-_--- Colby College___.----- nncade 
Illinois Gamma-_-_-Carthage College____------ 80 


Kansas Eta_-__---- Kansas Wesleyan Univ 


Chap. 


Year 


No. Granted 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


1920 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 

1921 

1921 
1921 
1921 

1921 
1921 
1921 

1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 
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Name of Chapter College oa 
Montana Alpha__-_Intermountain Union Col.___ 55 
Ohio Alpha______- Baldwin-Wallace College____ 64 
Onte Beta......-. Heidelberg College________- 100 
Missouri; Gamma__Central College____________ 92 
Montana Beta___-_-_ Binbe Comiee-s oo. 5...... 80 
Minnesota Alpha_-_ Macalester College________-_ 92 
S. Carolina Alpha_ Wofford College__________- 70 
Michigan Beta___-_Olivet College__.___________ 73 
Kansas Theta__-_-_- Pittsburg Teachers__-----_- 90 
Kentucky Alpha___ Georgetown College____-___- 69 
Illinois Delta ____- Bradley Polytechnic___-__- 100 
Michigan Gamma- Hope College__________-__- 48 
Michigan Delta__._. State College____.______-_-- 88 
Indiana Alpha____ Franklin College_______-~- 92 
California Gamma_Calf. Inst. of Tech._____-__- 95 
Texas Alpha____-- Southwestern University___ 85 
Illinois Epsilon__._._Hedding College (Inac. 1924) 24 
Michigan Epsilon__State Normal College____--- 183 
Nebraska Epsilon_Grand Island C. (Inac. 1931) 64 
So. Dakota Zeta_..Aberdeen Teachers___- ~~~ 120 
Tennessee Alpha_- Maryville College____--_--- 136 
Missouri Delta__.__ William Jewell College____- 85 
Washington Alpha_ College of Puget Sound__-_-_- 81 
Ohio Gamma_----- Hiram College_........--- 75 
Illinois Zeta_____- Monmouth College______-__- 81 
Penn. Alpha___-_-- Grove City College______--- 97 
Kansas Iota____--_- College of Emporia__—-_----- 99 
Iowa Eta_____---- Upper Iowa University ----- 106 
Kansas Kappa___-Baker University____------ 71 
Oklahoma Gamma-_ Oklahoma Baptist Univ.__-_- 65 
So. Carolina Beta__ Presbyterian College_-_-_-_--- 48 
Missouri Epsilon__Mo. Wesleyan (Inac. 1928)_- 30 
Minnesota Beta___St. Olaf College________--- 107 
California Delta__-Col. of the Pacific___------ 69 
Tennessee Beta__._Tusculum College___-__~--~-- 100 
Ohio Delta______- Ss Oe BI in iin 55 
Missouri Zeta_-_-_-_- Culver-Stockton College__.__ 60 
Kentucky Beta_...Centre College______-__--~- 43 
Oklahoma Delta___ Alva Teachers__----------- 70 
Kansas Lambda__-_Sterling College____-_----- 125 


Minnesota Gamma .Gustavus Adolphus College_126 
Iowa Theta__--_--- Ce i iictcitieitseeraste nit 54 
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Chap. 


Year 


No. Granted 


80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
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Name of Chapter College —— 
So. C’lina Gamma_ Newberry College__.____-- 61 
Minnesota Delta__._Hamline University________ 61 
Oklahoma Epsilon_Okla. City University_____- 39 
Illinois Eta_____-- State Normal University___ 99 
Arkansas Alpha__. Henderson Teachers___ ~~~ 63 
Connecticut Alpha_ State College...._._._.____-__ 44 
No. Dakota Alpha_ Jamestown College_____--- 88 
Calif. Epsilon____- Univ. Calif. at L. A........ 78 
Ohio Epsilon____-- Otterbein College_________- 81 
Kansas Mu-_-_-_---- Bethany College________-_-- 94 
Nebraska Zeta_...Kearney Teachers____----- 56 
Michigan Zeta____Col. of the City of Detroit___ 58 
Oregon Alpha___-_- Linfield College........--- 68 
Arkansas Beta___.Ouachita College _.._._______ 36 
Kentucky Gamma- Kentucky Wesleyan College. 31 
Illinois Theta___-- McKendree College ____---- 82 
Wisconsin Beta __- Carroll College__...._-___--- 75 
Iowa Iota___----- Western Union College____-_ 56 
Kansas Nu_------ Ft. Hays State College____- 63 
Illinois Iota_____~_- North Central College____-_- 94 
So. Dakota Eta____ Augustana College_______-- 52 
Iowa Kappa__-_--- Buena Vista College_____-- 69 
Illinois Kiappa_-_-_-- Lombard Col. (Inac. 1930)_-_ 34 
Texas Beta____-_-- Trinity University___.._-~- 31 
Texas Gamma_-_-_- East Texas Teachers__-_-_--- 64 
Kentucky Delta __- Transylvania College____-__- 59 
Missouri Eta____-_- Warrensburg Teachers ___. 38 
Texas Delta____-- Howard Payne College__--- 52 
No. Car’lina Alpha_ State College_...._.-__---- 38 
Iowa Lambda_-_-_-- University of Dubuque_-_-_-_- 66 
Colorado Gamma-- Western State College_-_-_-_-- 41 
Louisiana Alpha_- Louisiana College_______--- 52 
Texas Epsilon__-- Baylor College______------ 42 
Louisiana Zeta_._..Centenary College_____.--- 44 
Ohio Zeta__------ Marietta College_____.---_- 27 
Oklahoma Zeta___-Okla. College for Women_-_ 29 
Minnesota Epsilon_ College of St. Thomas__-_-~-- 28 
eee Drake University__.------~- 66 
Texas Zeta____--- Texas Christian Univ.__.._- 34 
No. Carolina Beta-~ Wake Forest College____-_--_ 23 
Seuss EAs........- No. Texas Teachers___----- 40 


Idaho Alpha_----- College of Idaho____.--_- 50 
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Chap. Year Member. 
No. Granted Name of Chapter College ship. 
122 1928 Texas Theta____-- Simmons University_-_.-_- 51 
123 1928 Illinois Lambda_-_- Shurtleff College ___._._-_- 44 
124 1928 Virginia Alpha___- Farmville Teachers___---~~- 42 
125 1928 W. Va. Alpha__-_-_- W. Virginia Wesleyan Univ... 28 
126 1928 Wisconsin Gamma_Oshkosh Teachers_-_--~--~--~- 31 
127 1928 Texas Iota... -_-_- Baylor University___-~---- 28 
128 1929 Iowa Nu_....-.... ae 49 
129 1929 Texas Kappa_-__-_-_- Sam Houston Teachers-_--_- 14 
130 1929 Mississippi Alpha_ Millsaps College___....-~-- 18 

131 1929 Michigan Eta____- Alma Col. (Charter revoked) 
1382 1929 So. Dakota Theta_. Madison Teachers____---~- 27 
133 1930 Illinois Mu___-_--_- Wheaton College_________-_ 39 
134 1930 Ohio Eta__-_-_-__-_-_- Bowling Green Normal-__--__-_ 33 
135 1930 Louisiana Gamma_-S. W. Louisiana Inst.___--__- 24 
1386 1930 Missouri Theta___- Kirksville Teachers______~- 36 
137 1930 Oklahoma Eta_.__.Ada Teachers___..___----- 29 
1388 19382 Maine Beta____--- Bowdoin College (Pending) 

139 1932 Missouri Iota ___-_- Cape Girardeau Teachers__._ 9 
140 1932 Missouri Kappa__- Maryville Teachers__-_--_~-- 11 
141 19382 Arkansas Gamma-College of the Ozarks_____- 13 
142 1932 Florida Alpha___-_- Rollins College___.____--__- 9 
148 1932 Tennessee Gamma-_ Johnson City Teachers_-___- 22 
144 1932 Illinois Nu___----- Macomb Teachers__------- 16 
145 1932 Ohio Theta_____-_- University of Toledo___-__~_- 9 
146 1932 No. C’lina Gamma- Asheville Teachers___-_---- 15 
147 1932 Oklahoma Theta_._Durant Teachers_______~-- 14 
148 1932 Puerta Alpha___-_- Univ. of Puerta Rico____-_-_~- 5 

-0 -% © 


The Southern Branch of the University of Idaho brought 
three debate teams to the College of Idaho, Alpha, for a series 
of debates. The College of Idaho won two of them.—The Col- 
lege Coyote. 

- @ © 

Wake Forest, North Carolina Beta, celebrated its ninety- 
ninth anniversary January 31. Mr. J. M. Broughton, a former 
debater, but now a member of the board of trustees, was the 
chief speaker. Part of the exercises consisted of debates and or- 
ations by the students. Wake Forest is the oldest and largest 
exclusively men’s Baptist college in the United States.—The 
Gold and Black. 
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MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURE HEAR P. K. D. DEBATE 


In the senate chamber of the Capitol of South Dakota, before 
the members of the legislature, with the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court presiding, the Augustana and Dakota Wesleyan de- 
bate teams argued the cancellation of the allied war debts. 

“There was the perfect setting, that all coaches pray for,” 
writes Prof. Hugo A. Carlson of Augustana. “Chief Justice 
Rudolph, a former college debater with plenty of experience, was 
in the chair; the senators were at their desks on the floor of the 
chamber; and the gallery was filled to capacity with citizens of 
the city; in fact there were people standing in both the gallery 
and lobbies. There were six hundred in attendance.” 

The debate was arranged with Lieutenant-governor H. A. 
Ustrud who presides over the senate. It was felt that the war 
debt question connected with so many national and local prob- 
lems that the members of the legislature would be glad to hear 
it discussed. The Lieutenant-governor suggested, in fact, that 
the senators and representatives would be glad to take time out 
to listen to the debate. Dakota Wesleyan was invited to furnish 
the other team and the debate was scheduled for the evening of 
February 11. 

The Augustana speakers, who upheld the affirmative, were 
Myron Domsitz and Keith Case. Wesleyan was represented by 
Dwight Schwab and Clement Van Nice. The affirmative focused 
attention primarily upon the economic phases of the question. 
The negative met them squarely and a good clash resulted. At 
the conclusion of the debate, the chairman called for an open 
forum discussion. Several of the law makers took part in the 
discussion. There was no tendency to challenge the arguments 
of the debaters. The open forum amplified or continued some 
of the issues brought forward in the debate. 


© -@-@- 


The National University Extension Association has select- 
ed the following question for the official high school question 
in the state debating leagues under its jurisdiction: Resolved: 
That the federal government should enact legislation providing 
for the regulation and control of radio similar to the system in 
Great Britain. This announcement was sent out recently by T. 
M. Beaird, of the University of Oklahoma, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation. 
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ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE---THE ORATOR OF 
NATIONALISM 


HOWARD I. ROSS, De Pauw University 


The voice of martial music sounded throughout the nation 
on the seventh of October, 1862, the day on which Albert Jere- 
miah Beveridge was born. The notes of the bugle and the beat 
of drums still echoed through the hills of the Ohio farm from 
which, but a short time before, Thomas Beveridge and his four 
sons had marched away to fight for the preservation of the 
Union. Bravely Frances Parking- 
ham Beveridge remained at home, 
managing the farm and nurturing 
her son with her patriotism and de- 
votion to country. 

With the surrender at Appo- 
matox, the men of the family re- 
turned, but economic misfortune 
overtook them and the farm hold- 
ings were absorbed in financial loss- 
es. Thomas Beveridge, like many 
another of his neighbors, resolved 
to move westward in an attempt to 
start anew. Asa result, the family 
was moved to central Illinois, where 
a large farm was leased near Sulli- 
van. The community was strongly 
Democratic, but Mr. Beveridge and 
the other veterans of the Union HOWARD I. ROSS 
army in that vicinity were strong eee Sane 
Republicans. Their gathering for a political rally was soon of 
greatest interest to young Albert. Sitting close between his 
father and mother on an old split-log bench, he listened with awe 
to the flamboyant and impassioned orators as they waved “the 
bloody shirt” and urged the crowd to support the party of Lin- 
coln and Grant. Their questionable eloquence aroused in Albert 
a burning desire to become an orator. 

The Free School of Sullivan provided him with his first 
meager instruction in speaking. Here the oratorical selections 
in the McGuffey Readers were read and re-read during the week 
and publicly declaimed at the Friday afternoon programs pro- 
vided for the parents and citizens of the community. Albert be- 
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came so popular as a speaker that when the Francis Murphy 
Temperance movement swept through Moultrie County, he was 
selected as one of the speakers sent out from Sullivan to talk at 
meetings organized and held in the country school houses. On one 
occasion, when a noted temperance lecturer failed to arrive, he 
addressed a large meeting at the county seat. 


The subject of temperance did not long supercede his natur- 
al love for patriotic and nationalistic themes. His high school 
graduating oration closed with this passage: 


“And this is why I believe my dream is prophecy. Let us all 
join hands and make it so. Across the distant years ring happy 
bells of joy, welcome echoes of the reaper’s song, gleam the fu- 
ture’s golden fields. Hail, mutual confidence returned! The na- 
tion omnipotent and immortal! Hail, Republic of the future, with 
the flag of Liberty floating o’er it. ‘Hail the glad dawn whose 
early twilight Washington saw, a thousand years’.” 


In 1881 Beveridge entered Indiana Asbury College, now De- 
Pauw University. Here he found that a great interest in oratory 
and debating permeated the institution. Forensic honors were 
the highest that a student could attain, and the competition was 
intense and stimulating. He had entered the college in the hope 
of winning the many cash prizes offered for speaking, but he 
soon realized that unless he strove diligently to develop his abil- 
ities, he would not be able to succeed. As a consequence, he form- 
ulated from his study of ancient oratory, a Ciceronian program 
by which he hoped to attain not only college success but a de- 
velopment which would enable him to become in later life a com- 
plete and accomplished orator. (') The program was followed 
assiduously. First he sought to master as wide a field of knowl- 
edge as possible, by reading not only the material assigned for 
class study but by following outside reading suggestions and 
courses, and by hunting through the library for books which 
might prove of interest. The second part of the program called 
for a mastery of Voice and delivery. Daily he rose early in the 
morning and spent an hour practicing in a wood near the edge of 
Greencastle, declaiming the masterpieces and perfecting the de- 
livery of orations which he expected to give in the school con- 
tests. The third division of the program was the mastery of 
composition and style. To attain this skill, Beveridge wrote and 


1. “The Education of an Orator,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 18 (Feb- 
ruary, 1932) 70. 
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revised many orations and essays. An example of his willingness 
of labor at revision was his prize-winning oration in the Inter- 
state Oratorical Contest in 1885. The speech was first composed 
and delivered by Beveridge in his sophomore year. The following 
year, he revised it and used it in a second contest. This speech 
was then revised for the school contest in 1885, revised for the 
State Contest and made the subject of further revision for the 
final contest. The last phase of the Ciceronian training required 
participation in contests. Beveridge was very active in the 
Platonian Literary Society and he participated in most of the de- 
bates and oratorical contests for which he was eligible. (*) 

As a result of this classical training, Beveridge became the 
master of an oratorical technique which he used throughout his 
long career. Almost without exception each oration was pre- 
pared with the same methods. First the material was gathered 
from as many sources as possible—anything and everything 
which seemed to bear upon the subject. Then this data was care- 
fully evaluated and arranged. The actual composition of the or- 
ations came next, Beveridge preferring to write out each in 
longhand. The first draft was critically revised, ofttimes more 
than once. Sometimes copies were sent to friends and political 
advisers for suggestions and comment. When this phase of pre- 
paration had been completed, Beveridge shut himself in his study 
so that he might read aloud and absorb the contents of his man- 
uscript. Later he actually rehearsed, giving attention to voice, 
diction and gesture. This attention to preparation and the 
thoroughness with which each detail was treated, were without 
doubt fundamental reasons for his uniform success as a_ public 
speaker. Men disagreed with his political ideas, but they seldom 
criticised either the speeches themselves or the way in which 
they were delivered. 

In 1884, before entering college for his senior year, Bever- 
idge spent two months upon the political platforms of central In- 
diana, campaigning for James G. Blaine. This experience served 
to focus his attention upon national issues and federal policies 
with the result that he was stimulated to study nation-wide prob- 
lems rather than those of limited and local concern. 

These same broad considerations were evidenced later when, 
after graduation, he began the study and practice of law. Al- 
though he served a thorough apprenticeship necessary for a cus- 
tomary practice, he soon centered his attention upon Constitution 


2. “Beveridge the Debater,’ Forensic 17 (October, 1931) 89. 
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Law and interpretation. A definite period each week was set 
aside for this study, with the result that he became thoroughly 
familiar with this field of legal knowledge. During these years, 
however, he did not neglect his oratorical activity. Every two 
years he participated in the state political campaigns, and he of- 
ten delivered occasional addresses or spoke at banquets. His rep- 
utation for excellence as a speaker grew steadily. 


In 1896 the bitter campaign for the presidency waged by 
William McKinley and William Jennings Bryan engrossed the at- 
tention of the nation and aroused untold political animosities. The 
oratory of both parties was vehement and impassioned. As the 
day of election approached, the Democratic governor of Illinois, 
John P. Altgeld, brought to the fore the issue of states rights ver- 
sus the national government. This was an appeal to the voters 
of Illinois who had objected to President Cleveland’s action in 
dispatching federal troops to Chicago to settle the Pullman 
strikes which had occurred shortly before. Governor Altgeld had 
refused to ask for federal aid and he had publicly criticised the 
President before, but he now used his act to secure political ad- 
vantage. The Republicans of the state, faced with the loss of 
Illinois, resolved to hold one last great rally of the party. A com- 
mittee was dispatched to Indianapolis in an effort to secure ex- 
president Benjamin Harrison as the principal speaker. Mr. Har- 
rison was not able to comply with their request, however, and in 
the conference which followed, it was agreed that Mr. Beveridge 
should be chosen in his stead. The committee requested that the 
states’ rights position of Governor Altgeld be met if possible. 

Here was just the opportunity for which, unknowingly, 
Beveridge had been preparing. Here was an opportunity for the 
delivery of a timely and effective oration which would bring into 
play every accomplishment which had been so laboriously ac- 
quired at DePauw. Here was an opportunity for the display of 
his knowledge of the Constitution and for an interpretation of 
those sections which would refute the arguments of Governor 
Altgeld. Every minute of the days which followed were filled 
with preparation. Finally the day arrived for the rally. Mr. 
Beveridge hurried to Chicago with his speech still uncompleted. 
In his hotel room the composition was completed and some time 
spent in revision. In the late afternoon press copies were releas- 
ed. At eight o’clock in the evening, Mr. Beveridge was intro- 
duced to a huge crowd which had assembled for the occasion. 
With splendid vigor, he delivered his “Answer to Altgeld” so ef- 
fectively that the crowd was impressed not only with his sturdy 
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defense of the powers of the national government, but with the 
speaker’s remarkable powers as well. His words were printed 
and reprinted in the newspapers, and with this single speech, Mr. 
Beveridge became nationally famous as an orator. Invitations 
to speak were sent him from all sections of the country. 

On the 27th of April, 1898, he was the principal orator at a 
dinner of the Middlesex Club of Boston, celebrating the anniver- 
sary of U.S. Grant. A few days before this occasion, the United 
States had declared war on Spain. 
The country was filled with excite- 
ment and patriotism. Mr. Beve- 
ridge built dramatically upon these 
sentiments in his oration and swept 
his audience into outbursts of en- 
thusiasm by declaring that the 
United States should frankly and 
openly pursue a policy of expansion 
and imperialism. This was the first 
public utterance of this doctrine by 
an important member of the Re- 
publican party. Before concluding, 
Mr. Beveridge predicted that the 
war would not be won in Cuba, upon 
which all eyes were turned at the 
moment, but in the Philippines. A 
few weeks later, Dewey’s victory at 
Manilla bore out the prediction, and gyst oF ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
Mr. Beveridge’s reputation con- DePauw University 
tinued to rise. 

In the fall he was chosen to address an evening meeting of 
the Republican convention. With his usual care, Mr. Beveridge 
prepared another stirring and nationalistic oration whose key- 
note was struck in its opening words: 





It is a noble land which God has given us; a land 
that can feed and clothe the world; a land whose coast 
line would enclose half the countries of Europe; a land 
set like a sentinel between the two imperial oceans of 
the globe; a greater England with a nobler destiny. 


He continued with a series of vivid word pictures portraying 
“The March of the Flag” from the thirteen colonies westward to 
the Pacific and now at the conclusion of the war, to the Islands 
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of the Far East. He urged their permanent retention as the out- 
posts of a future American colonial system. His arguments were 
so persuasive that the oration did much to commmit the Repub- 
lican party to this policy, and his eloquence was so effective that 
within a year the men who had listened to him had elected him 
to the United States Senate. In accepting the office, Senator 
Beveridge again enunciated his nationalistic point of view. “I 
shall not be Indiana’s senator,”’ he said, “I shall be the United 
States Senator from Indiana.” 


In entering the Senate, Mr. Beveridge realized that he would 
be forced to compete with men who were not only eloquent speak- 
ers, but experienced and respected statesmen and legislators. Yet 
he was unwilling to lose his popularity and prestige by playing 
an obscure part in the Senate. Hard work and oratory had al- 
ways been his formulas for success. He decided to try them once 
again. Sensing that the disposition of the Philippine Islands 
would be one of the major issues in the coming session of Con- 
gress, Senator Beveridge determined to visit the Islands and to 
gather together as much first hand information about them as 
possible, so that he would be better qualified to speak upon the 
problems of the Far East than any other man in the upper house. 
As a result, a six-months trip was planned and carried out. After 
his return to the United States, Senator Beveridge refused to re- 
lease his findings to the newspapers, preferring to keep them for 
the senatorial debates which he knew would follow. Several con- 
fidential interviews with President McKinley brought to public 
attention the importance of the information which he had gath- 
ered. 


Shortly after Congress convened in December, 1899, debate 
on the Philippine question began. Early in January, Senator 
Beveridge announced that he would speak on 9th. Public interest 
was at once aroused, and senatorial indignation was provoked be- 
cause a new member proposed to break the tradition of a year of 
silence in the senate before delivering a prepared speech. All 
members were in their places, however, to hear him and the floor 
was crowded with chairs placed for members of the House. The 
galleries were filled with Washington society; the diplomatic 
boxes were occupied by ambassadors and their aids; and Secre- 
tary Gage of the Treasury and other members of the administra- 
tion were present. At noon Senator Beveridge began his oration, 
setting forth the conditions which he had found in the Philip- 
pines and the solution which he proposed for their future care. 
Again, he called upon the country and upon Congress to take con- 
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trol of the Philippines and to govern and develop them. “What 
shall history say of us?” he asked. “Shall it say that we de- 
nounced that holy trust, left the savage to his base condition, the 
wilderness to the reign of waste, deserted duty, abandoned glory, 
forgot our sordid profit even, because we feared our strength 
and read the charter of our powers with the doubter’s eye and 
the quibbler’s mind? Shall it say that, called by events to captain 
and command the ablest race of history in one of history’s 
noblest works, we declined that great commission ?” 


The oration was applauded vigorously by those who agreed 
with the imperialism expressed and heartily condemned by those 
who disagreed. But it definitely established Mr. Beveridge as 
one of the most eloquent speakers in the Senate. This descrip- 
tion of him as he delivered his oration pictures him at the height 
of his oratorical career: 


Slight of form, short of stature, smooth of face, looking ten 
years younger than his age . . . speaking rapidly in a voice 
clear and musical as a bell, with an enunciation perfectly distinct, 
and in tones modulated to suit each particular phase of his re- 
marks, the new Senator from Indiana won such a triumph as 
comes seldom to any public man. His manner was earnest, his 
delivery graceful, his few gestures, timely and effective. At in- 
tervals he drove home telling points with passionate fervor and 
dramatic force, but for the most part he employed the conversa- 
tional tone that is now the favorite with the best orators. (*) 

Newspaer reporters who heard the oration also commented 
upon the fact that although Mr. Beveridge had spoken without 
notes, he had delivered almost verbatum the manuscript which 
had been given out in advance. Mr. Beveridge did not memorize 
his speeches in the usual manner, but had the ability of being 
able to read a manuscript over several times and then reproduc- 
ing it with remarkable accuracy. 

A long debate in the Senate followed the speech of January 
9th. A faction of the Republican party under Senator Hoar op- 
posed the Beveridge proposals and Mr. Bryan in accepting the 
nomination to the presidency in August, made imperialism one 
of the leading issues of the campaign. Senator Beveridge was 
sent to Chicago to defend his program and that of the adminis- 
tration, and to answer Mr. Bryan. His oration on this occasion 
was known by the title “The Star of Empire.” 

Ten years of service in the Senate followed, throughout 


3. Indianapolis Journal, January 10, 1900. 
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which Senator Beveridge remained one of the most skilful de- 
baters and most effective speakers in Congress. As the years 
passed, the program which he had projected for the Philippines 
was with modification enacted into law, and the country turned 
to other issues of more immediate concern. 

Senator Beveridge’s nationalism was broad enough, how- 
ever, to embrace many issues. He wishes to see his country the 
greatest republic on earth, but he also desired that internally, 
sectional differences should be eliminated, that all should unite in 
projects designed to give equal opportunity for the citizens of 
every state and every class. Relentlessly he fought every agency 
which, in his opinion, tended the jeopardize the exercise of a 
free and just government. In accordance with these principles of 
broad nationalism, Senator Beveridge’s many speeches develop 
three major premises: 


Whatever will make the United States the greatest 
nation on earth, is desirable as a national policy. 

Whatever contributes to the inherent welfare of 
the American people, is Constitutional. 

Whatever challenges in any way the fundamental 
American institutions or the exercise of the Constitu- 
tional government, should be condemned. 


From these points of view, Senator Beveridge urged the ex- 
pansion of America’s foreign trade, the direct election of sen- 
ators, woman suffrage, the regulation of trusts and big business, 
the governmental inspection of foods and drugs, the necessity for 
abolishing child labor and the need for the conservation of natur- 
al resources. 

During these years, Senator Beveridge’s oratorical style un- 
derwent a gradual change. Before 1900, the orations were char- 
acterized by ornate and embellished passages and lofty perora- 
tions. Figures of speech abounded and the periodicity was so 
marked as to make pertinent Mr. Dooley’s remark on the Philip- 
pine speech, “ ’T'war a speech ye cud waltz to.” 


After 1902, however, the style was less exuberant, less un- 
restrained and although equally grounded in strong emotion and 
equally effective in the logical and effective communication of 
thought, the eloquence lay in the lucidity, the dignity and the 
noble simplicity of the diction, and in the restrained and perfect- 
ed delivery of the mature and accomplished orator. 
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Year after year, Senator Beveridge continued to speak; in 
campaign after campaign he was one of the most dependable and 
forceful speakers of his party. He opened and closed more Re- 
publican campaigns, state and national than any other man of 
his time. In 1908, he made a transcontinental speaking tour in 
support of Mr. Taft’s candidacy, speaking four hundred and 
fifty times. In this campaign, he promised his great audiences a 
reduction of the tariff. After the election, however, President 
Taft and the majority of the Republicans supported the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff which in many instances actually raised the 
rates. Senator Beveridge opposed them and was read out of the 
party. In 1911, he was defeated by the regulars in the Indiana 
senatorial contest. 

The following year he joined forces with Theodore Roosevelt 
in the formation of the Progressive Party. Logically, he was 
chosen to deliver the keynote address at the national convention 
of the new party. His oration upon this occasion was as finely 
tempered and as brilliantly delivered as any in his long career. 

His opening paragraph was a masterpiece in itself: 


“We stand for a nobler America. We stand for an 
undivided nation. We stand for a broader liberty, a 
fuller justice. We stand for social brotherhood as 
against savage individualism. We stand for an intelli- 
gent cooperation instead of a reckless competition. We 
stand for mutual helpfulness instead of mutual hatred. 
_We stand for equal rights as a fact of life instead of a 
catchword of politics. We stand for the rule of a people 
as a practical truth instead of a meaningless pretense. 
We stand for a representative government that repre- 
sents the people. We battle for the actual rights of 
men.” 


As he closed with the words of ‘Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” the vast audience of ten thousand arose and began the 
singing of the hymn—a beautiful tribute to Mr. Beveridge’s el- 
oquence. A vigorous campaign followed, but the Progressives 
were defeated. Thus retired from public life, Mr. Beveridge de- 
voted his time to the writing of a biography of John Marshall. 

In 1922, he attempted once more to enter public service as 
senator, but he was again defeated. The remaining years of his 
life were spent in writing the biography of Abraham Lincoln. 
Of course, he did not retire entirely from the platform. He still 
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Miss Edna Griggs, student 
representative on the national 
council, has recently announced 
her marriage to Mr. Eugene T. 
Welch. As Miss Griggs she was 
active in forensics at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa for three years. 
Those who attended the Tulsa con- 
vention will remember her helpful- 
ness around headquarters. She 
had a very gracious way of assist- 
ing when assistance was most 
needed. She won so many friends 
during the convention that she 
was elected to the national coun- 
cil. 

As Mrs. Eugene T. Welch she 
will continue to make her home in 
Tulsa. Her address is 1425 E. 
Third street. Her friends in PKD 
wish her much happiness. 





MRS. EUGENE T. WELCH 


spoke in the political campaigns, and on many occasions of a 
special nature. An address at the Sesqui-centennial celebration 
in Philadelphia in 1926, closed his long oratorical career. 

In these later years, when Wilsonian internationalism had 
gripped large sections of the country, when adherence te the 
League of Nations and to the World Court received large sup- 
port, Mr. Beveridge continued to plead for America first, and for 
an America controlled and enjoyed by all of the people. And so 
he was consistent and persistent to the end. He considered it 
his duty and his responsibility to present his views to the coun- 
try beset, as he feared, with dangers which would destroy the 
fundamental institutions of the country, and so he discussed ev- 
ery great issue from his unchanging nationalistic point of view. 

Albert Jeremiah Beveridge achieved distinction in many 
fields of endeavor. He was a statesman, a legislator, a journal- 
ist, and an historical biographer, but to the citizens of his own 
generation, he was preeminently the orator. For four decades he 
spoke with the voice of American Nationalism; his logical 
eloquence aided in moulding public opinion and in shaping those 
policies which are today firmly imbedded in the political philoso- 
phy of the Republic. 


_— 
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KING COAL IS STARVING 


MILDRED WILKIN, Illinois Theta, McKendree College 


This oration was awarded first place recently | 
in the Illinois Women's Oratorical Contests. 


Old King Coal is no longer a merry old soul, for he is starv- 
ing! King Coal is a destitute industry that has to stand and see 
its workers starve. The world’s richest coal fields, where many 
of the poorest people live, is a scene of murderous strifes and 
social struggles. 

The mining situation is a tan- 
gled problem involving freight 
rates, over-production, inefficient 
mining, antiquated sales methods, 
and cut-throat competition, to say 
nothing of feudalistic operators, 
stupid workmen, and _ blundering 
labor leaders. 

A huge percentage of the coai 
miners in the United States are liv- 
ing in conditions worse than those 
of the negro slave. The slave own- 
er, no matter how cruel he was, took 
certain care of his slaves because it 
was to his financial interest. He 
saw to it that his slaves were well 
fed and well housed in order to keep 
them in physical condition for hard wipe wise 
labor. The mine operators are a McKendree College 
much more heartless lot. They 
have no money tied up in their working men, and if one starves 
to death they know where to find another poor devil to take his 
place. 

James Meyers in the Nation sounds the big key note of the 
trouble. He was visiting a mining community in dire need. On 
the sunny side of a company hovel he heard the cries of a hungry 
baby. Interested, he approached and there saw an underfed child 
sitting in its only crib—a wooden box which was marked on one 
side, “High Explosives.” This picture is symbolic of the entire 
industry. 

The struggle goes on in its unequal battle. The companies 
have the guns, the guards, and the state troopers, while the min- 
ers have only their terrible need. Their homes are shacks honor- 
ed with the title, “company houses”. Water has to be carried 
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great distances, and electricity, which is rare, is always shut off 
in times of trouble between the operators and workers. If the 
trouble lasts any length of time, one by one the families are 
evicted. If a miner dares protest, he knows there will come a 
stern knock on his door, and he will be asked to move on and 
there is no place to move. Most of them keep still. 

The operator’s greatest graft is the company store. In most 
states there are laws against these stores, but they are universal- 
ly evaded by merely giving the stores misleading names. These 
are a combination hardware, grocery, and clothing store, and 
outragedly high prices are charged for everything. Careful in- 
vestigation has shown that lard for which the company store 
asked 18 cents a pound could be bought elsewhere for 12! cents. 
Flour (which was worth 45 cents) was sold in sacks for 95 cents. 
Miners are directly compelled to buy from these stores, and 
debts of fathers have been known to be passed on to sons. In this 
way the operators endeavor to keep the miner continually in 
their debt. First come polite little notes, then detestable work 
in the mine. If this doesn’t bring the miner to the store, he is 
dismissed. 

The company doctor is another farce. The miners are forced 
to pay $1.00 bi-weekly and then when ill the doctor will not come 
unless additional money is guaranteed, money which he knows 
the miner does not have. Paul Fallon was a miner who had la- 
boriously saved $20.00 which he gave to a company doctor to de- 
liver his child. After accepting this money the doctor cursed 
the mother in child-birth because she was so slow and was taking 
so much of his time. One miner aptly stated it that the only 
thing a company doctor was good for was to sign a slip stating 
the company was not responsible for the accident. 

This oppression is not caused by the miners’ aversion to 
work. A miner traveled sixty miles for a few days’ work in an- 
other mine because his had been closed four months. He worked 
two days and after deduction for insurance, doctor, and burial 
fund, he had $1.93 coming to him. The company paid $1.90 be- 
cause it doesn’t pay odd cents. He was there just two days, yet 
he paid a week’s percentage on all the funds from which both he 
and the operator knew he would receive no benefit. The cheapest 
lodging he could get was 50 cents. He ate only two 25 cent meals. 
This left just 90 cents for a family of six which hadn’t had a sat- 
isfying meal in two months. 

Ruth Etheridge, Beulah county home demonstrator, pre- 
pared a menu showing how a family of five could live on $8.83 a 
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week. These meals are absolutely meatless except for bacon and 
a two-pound roast on Sunday. Only a dozen eggs are provided 
for, and no fresh vegetables! Outsiders say, “Get your vege- 
tables from your gardens.” But how can one raise a garden on 
cinder soil covered with slack and no water to tide the. tender 
plants through the drouth. Most miners, when working, get to 
go down the shaft only two days a week, and how can they earn 
even $8.83? 

Children don’t play in the soft coal regions these days, but 
here is a song one group was heard singing: 

You’ll eat by and by 

In that glorious land above the sky 
Way up high 

Work and pray 

Live on hay 

You'll get pie in the sky when you die. 

The pickets are a sad spectacle. The miners, half starved 
and poorly clothed, slowly pace back and forth unarmed while 
fat, well-fed cops, armed to the teeth, menace them from their 
automobiles. Usually the gaurds hired by mine officials are un- 
derworld characters. Peter Zegares was shot in the abdomen for 
starting to sing in the line. The guards knew he was dying, but 
kept his friends from him at the point of guns and stood there 
laughing, refusing the man water. Finally two townmen carried 
him to a cold, little shack to ease his sufferings a trifle. One 
deputy considered it a good joke to throw in a tear bomb so that 
poor Peter breathed his last in strangling sobs. And the owner 
of this particular mine is considered an honorable and an up- 
right man! 

Operators say that mine stockholders are receiving no divi- 
dends, but they are! Anna Rochester in her book, Labor and 
Coal shows that mine dividends are paying better right now 
than 78% of other securities, and they are making this money 
with Pharaoh oppression. 

This oppression is not helped by a vacillating union that 
seems more anxious to maintain salary standards of officials 
than to discover what is happening to constituents. It is evident 
there is only one part of the organization that functions, the 
overhead. In one year $493,000 was given to union officials. Ob- 
viously it is to the interest of union officers to have miners at 
work to receive the 2% check off of all the miners’ earnings that 
brings in their salaries so that they can prop their feet on their 
desks and chew their expensive cigars. 
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Twenty years ago the United Mine Workers were nearly 
100% strong in Illinois. The organization headed by Frank 
Farrington was well intrenched by virtue of this check off sys- 
tem. Farrington, however, was discovered making under cover 
agreements wth the Peabody Coal Company, into whose employ- 
ment he openly graduated when forced out of office. 

This summer when the miners were voting on their new 
wage scale, before the votes could be counted and while they 
were being transported from the Ridgely Farmers’ State Bank in 
Springfield to the district headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers, the boxes were stolen by two armed men. Lewis, the 
international president, promptly declared that an emergency 
existed and under his emergency powers proclaimed the $5.10 
contract in effect. Trailing the thug’s car through its license 
plate, it was discovered the car belonged to Fox Hughes, vice 
president of the Illinois district and one of the Lewis henchmen. 
It is not surprising that the Illinois miners revolted and that the 
United Mine Workers lost three-fourths of its membership. 

The laborers realize that their unions are feeding upon them 
and that the union is destroying what it is supposed to help. 
Unions were organized at a time when operators needed to be 
watched in their weights. This they accomplished, but now all 
they do is bury the dead, and surely when this is the only benefit 
they give they are ready to be buried themselves. The miners’ 
union was organized so long ago that now needs are different, 
and as an out-of-date institution it should be scrapped, and a new 
organization to promote closer cooperation between operators 
started. The miners almost universally denounce the old United 
Mine workers as “strike breakers”—a scab organization sold out 
to capitalism. 


As a cure for these evils William Helm in Survey advocates 
federal control, but not federal ownership, to guarantee a living 
wage and cheaper transportation of coal. Mr. Helm would put 
the entire system under the Federal Trade Commission, which 
can stop any unfair business practices. He thinks that this plan 
would eliminate destructive competition. Certainly we know 
that competition which destroys stability and reduces to poverty 
is devastating. 


However, we believe that such a plan cannot remedy troubles 
rotten to the core. It merely glasses over the outside difficulties 
and is like trying to heal small pox by rubbing on soothing salve. 
Outside influence cannot cure evils that grow up from within. 

Here is an unforgetable picture of people whose lives we 
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have left at the mercy of a chaotic industry, where low wages 
and unemployment are the rule. The way out of the dilemma is 
not to cut wages, depress workers, and destroy living standards 
already too poor. To revive old King Coal the miners must re- 
organize! The miners must receive the benefit from this organ- 
ization, the aim of which should be to improve housing condi- 
tions and maintain a wage scale which will provide a respect- 
able living, but not drive the operator into bankruptcy. I am 
not attempting to detail these new standards. This should be 
left to experts from both sides. Under the new regime the min- 
ers would be receiving a tangible return from their union dues 
which at the present time seem to be spent only for salaries and 
traveling expenses of union officials. A new organization of the 
miners that will check exploitation of the miners by operators 
and union officials and create a friendlier feeling between fac- 
tions will put such vigor into old King Coal that there can be no 
repetition of the debacle of starving and revolting miners. 


-¢ oo 


Coe College Forensic Department Report 


Twenty-six Coe College forensic members have 

Traveled 1,114 miles. 

1. Spoken 750 minutes or 12 and one-half hours. 
Spoken on 25 different occasions. 
Spoken in 15 different Intercollegiate Contets. 
Spoken to a visible audience of 1,950 people. 

2. Spoken to an invisible audience of 12,000,000 people. 
Spoken to a total of 12,001,950 people 

3. Spoken over the radio 300 minues (414 hours). 
Used, at Commercial rates on the air, $1,000 worth of 

time. 

Received letters and postals from 125 people. 


No. 1 and 3 Note: Only actual speaking time of Coe Students is counted. 
No. 2 Note: Radio stations have survey maps by which they estimate the 
number of listeners each hour of the day. It is on the basis of these maps 
that commercial rates are based and from which we have taken our figures. 





6:45-7:15—W. O. C. Davenport (twice) @ 2,500,000.................. 5,000,000 
7:30-8:10—W. M. T. Waterloo (3 times) @ 2,000,000.................. 6,000,000 
4:16 P. M.—W. B. B. M. Chicago (once) 1,000,000... 2... cccccccccccces 1,000,000 

TOGe DENG: kawee ie et oeunicdbeeos ed dscvéun dceniaeseenene a Casees 12,000,000 


The above report respectfully submitted to the director of 
the forensic department. 


LOREN T. JENKS, Coach of Debate. 
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Oregon Alpha Sponsors Successful Tournament 


Fifteen colleges sent 166 debaters to the Linfield, Oregon 
Alpha, tournament. The average distance travelled was 270 
miles. There were 135 debates with 67 decisions for the nega- 
tive and 68 for the affirmative. All were on the PKD question. 

Oregon State won the men’s tournament with the College 
of Puget Sound second. Washington State won the women’s 
contest with Oregon State second. 

Turley Walker of Whitman won the men’s extempore. Ar- 
thur Linn of Puget Sound won second. 

The women’s extempore was won by Virginia Durkee of 
Willamette, with Ruth Moline of Puget Sound second. 

Turley Walker of Whitman won the men’s oratorical con- 
test. Richard Blandau and Thomas Page, both of Linfield, won 
second and third. There were 24 orators in this contest. 

The women’s oratorical contest resulted in a victory for 
Florence Macy of Linfield, with Gladys Neff of Puget Sound 
second. 

The institutions represented in the tournament were: Al- 
bany, College of Idaho, College of the Pacific, Puget Sound, Col- 
umbia University, Eastern Oregon Normal, Northwest Naza- 
rene, Oregon Normal, Oregon State, Pacific University, Spo- 
kane, Washington State, Whitman, and Willamette.—The Lin- 
field Review. 

-@ - 


Centre, Kentucky Alpha, defeated the University of Ken- 

tucky on the PKD question.—Centre College Cento. 
-@ -@ -o- 

First Vice President George McCarty addressed the Ex- 
change Club of St. Thomas while he was in that city for the 
debate tournament. 

0 --o—@ 

Shurtleff college is carrying through a schedule of forty de- 
bates with practically no forensic budget, writes Mary E. Tiet- 
sart, secretary of the chapter. Harold Mayfield, one of the de- 
baters, has been awarded the University of Illinois scholarship. 

-¢ -@-- 


Thirty-two colleges representing eight states, entered 108 
teams in the debate tournament at North Manchester, Indiana. 
The debates were on the guarantee-of-bank-deposits question.— 
The Campus Collegian. 
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ST. THOMAS WINS NORTHWEST TOURNAMENT 


The College of St. Thomas won the Northwest Intercollegi- 
ate Debate tournament held at St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsilon, 
February 28, and March 1 and 2. Fifty-one teams represent- 
ing twenty-five colleges and universitites entered the tourna- 
ment, seven of the teams in the practive tournament and forty- 
four in the elimination. It took twelve rounds of debate to de- 
termine the winners. The final debate brought together the two 
institutions which fought out the national tournament in Tiffin, 
Ohio, in 1928. They were Hastings and the College of St. 
Thomas, with St. Thomas again returned the winner. Robert 
Sheran and William Quinn composed the winning team. Hale 
McCallum and Marvin Finke were the Hastings finalists. 

There were one hundred fifty-four debates in the elimina- 
tion tournament. The standard of debating throughout was 
high, reports Professor Owen P. McElmeel, the St. Thomas coach, 
and the competition as keen as that at any of the national con- 
ventions. 

Among the institutions represented were Sioux Falls, Uni- 
versity, and State College of South Dakota; Hastings and Wes- 
leyan of Nebraska; Wisconsin teachers of Eau Claire and River 
Falls; and from Minnesota Concordia, Moorhead Teachers, St. 
Olaf, Hamline, Gustavus Adolphus, Malcaster and St. Nor- 
bert. 

Mayor William Mahoney welcomed the visitors to St. Paul 
and Lieutenant Governor K. K. Solberg invited them to visit the 
state legislature then in session. A banquet was given at the 
end of the tournament, presided over by Rev. Wm. A. Bolger, 
Professor of Economics at St. Thomas, but for ten years debate 
coach at Notre Dame. Professor Frank M. Rarig, head of the 
Department of Public Speaking at the University of Minnesota, 
was the chief speaker at the banquet. 

In his welcome speech Rev. Mathew A. Schumacher, Presi- 
dent of the college, said, “Debating is one of the finest types of 
training that a student can receive in college. I still look back 
upon the experience of my first intercollegiate debate thirty-four 
years ago.” 

The College of St. Thomas is planning to issue a booklet as 
a memento of the tournament, a copy of which will be sent to 
all the debaters, coaches, and judges who participated. This is 
the second annual Northwest tournament. St. Thomas was also 
the winner of the first one. 
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No pen can anything eternal write 

That is not steeped in shadows of the night.—Chapman. 
In arguing, too, the parson own’'d his skill, 

For even though vanquished he could argue still. 


— Goldsmith, “The Deserted Village.” 


Truth is always the strongest argument.—Sophocles. 


A man usually accomplishes in an argument the thing he 
attempts to accomplish, although it may surprise him to know 
it. Theoretically he engages in an argument to determine the 
truth in some point at issue. In reality his chief effort may be 
to display his own knowledge and oratorical powers. He fore- 
goes his opportunity to set forth the truth in order to display 
his wit and sarcasm. A blundering assertion is pleasanter to 
his vanity where an humble enquiry might discover the truth. 
A speaker who argues in this fashion should be content with ac- 
complishing that toward which he directs his efforts. If his de- 
sire is to persuade, discover truth, change opinion, get action, 
he must avoid sarcasm and incentive. He cannot reason with a 
man he has angered, nor make a convert out of one he has in- 
sulted and ridiculed. Frequently the successful leader is not 
showy because he subordinates his opportunity for personal ag- 
grandizement in order to win his cause. That is the accomplish- 
ment towards which he directs his energies. 

+ 

A traveling salesman who was something of a wag slipped 
a hundred dollar bill into an envelope and handed it to the hotel 
clerk with the request that he hold it in the safe for him. A lit- 
tle later the butcher came in and presented his bill for a hundred 
dollars. The clerk did not have that much money on hand, but 
he knew he would have it before the traveling salesman return- 
ed. He therefore paid the butcher with the hundred dollar bill 
the traveling salesman had left. The butcher paid the bill to 
his grocer. The grocer used it to settle his advertising account 
with the local paper. The newspaper owner paid it to his lawyer. 
The lawyer, who lived at the hotel, handed it back to the clerk. 
The clerk, recognizing it as the one he had borrowed, slipped it 
back in the envelope. A little later the salesman returned. When 
the clerk handed him the bill, he rolled it up and used it to light 
his cigar. The clerk gave a startled exclamation. “It was only 
a fake, stage money,” explained the practical joker. 

Had any one been cheated by the transactions? Send your 
answer to the Editor. 

aie 


For the answer to the last puzzle see page 129. 
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A good deal of advertising is being sent out these days by 
gentlemen who assure us that they are extremely successful 
coaches offering to write winning debate and rebuttal speeches 
for those able to pay for them. Some of them in glaring state- 
ments announce that the author holds the degree of special dis- 
tinction in Pi Kappa Delta. 

The society has a right to resent this unpleasant use of its 
name. It may well question how any one who has taken the in- 
itiation obligation to “work in every laudable way to further the 
interests of Pi Kappa Delta” and to work “in a manner worthy 
of the high ideals of character which it represents,” can engage 
in such an activity. 

The use of such material is prohibited tacitly or explicitly 
by all forensic organizations. While there are probably some who 
would stoop to recite a speech prepared by another, there is no 
debater anywhere who would not blush to have to acknowledge 
his dishonorable act. All who purvey such material, “‘bootleg” it 
and encourage its use, pander to the base in our fellow men. 

The use of such material defeats the ends for which debat- 
ing exists. A student should engage in forensics for the bene- 
fits derived. If he wants merely to recite the words of another, 
he should stick to declamatory contests. When he appears upon 
a debate platform it is understood that he is presenting his own 
ideas and speaking his own words. Unless his speech represents 
his own study and thought, he has missed one of the greatest ben- 
efits which can be gained from debating. A victory gained by the 
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use of a speech not his own is a dishonest one. What satisfac- 
tion can there be in it when there is always the fear that the 
underhand practice may be discovered and the speaker and the 
institution he represents disgraced ? 

That such practices are having an effect is shown by a re- 
cent statement of a very successful Pi Kappa Delta coach, who 
writes, “It seems to me that I can already notice the effects of 
‘canned’ debates in high school in the beginners on my squad. 
We have to do too much clearing away of debris before we can 
get college debaters to do independent thinking on a proposi- 
tion. Let’s not develop a ‘canned debate’ industry.” 

The practice of supplying speeches to be palmed off as the 
speaker’s own is not new. It flourished in Athens centuries ago. 
The sophists were accused of providing speeches on any subject 
for the brainless youths of noble families to parade as their own. 
The result as shown in the dramas of Aristophanes, was to bring 
the whole art of public speaking into disrepute. It was a vice 
which destroyed the thing upon which it fed. 

We have some flourishing forensic organizations today. 
Some of our high school debate leagues enroll as many as fifteen- 
hundred students during a season. I can think of nothing which 
will destroy these organizations more quickly than the use of 
“bootleg” speeches. What high school student body would care 
to support a team if it knew that the debaters were merely re- 
citing words written by someone a thousand miles away, by some 
one who would, for the nominal fee of three or five dollars sup- 
ply a set of speeches on a variety of subjects, and may, perhaps, 
have sold the opposing team the same set of recitations? It for- 
ensics are going to maintain a healthy condition such practices 
must be stopped. ; 

I know of no profession where a successful man engages in 
unethical practices. It is the weakling, the individual who has 
been hounded out of the profession for disgraceful action, who 
stoops to such things. Every man would rather succeed upon 
merit, would like to meet his fellows in an honorable manner 
without the fear of exposure and disgrace. A successful coach 
cannot afford to be connected in any way with such an under- 
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taking. His professional standing is too valuable to him for him 
to risk its loss. One has a right to wonder how good debate ma- 
terial will be which has to be purveyed in an underhand manner. 
Can capable men be found to prepare it? 


An editorial in the last issue of The Gavel of Delta Sig- 


ma Rho offers the following suggestions as means of combating 
such activities: 


1. Those who publish legitimate bulletins—notably the 
state leagues—can make the service so fine, so efficient, and so 
cheap that others will not be lured on by visions of profits or easy 
money. Many legitimate bureaus and services now are in the field. 
It is only those that do too much, and do not scruple at selling 
service which only the debater himself should perform, that are 
to be censured. Printed excerpts of material, general advice as to 
treatment, and possibly outlines of points (this is doubtful) may 
be about as far as the bulletin or book of material should go. 


2. Individual schools, coaches, and debaters can refrain 
from buying. If there were no patrons, there would be no boot- 
leggers. 

8. Leagues and schools can tighten up and punish more 
often those who infringe the rules. 

4. We can lessen the emphasis on winning—the zeal to 
lick somebody else sometimes eats us up. School boards should 
promote the good coach, not merely the one who wins victories 
with his team. No school, if it has worthy opponents, can win 
more than a fair share of victories. 

5. All of us can try to exalt good sportsmanship and blot 
out the rest. It takes time, the rain of heaven, and God’s good 
air and sunlight to refreshen the track where a pole cat has been, 
but it can be done in time.” 


Pi Kappa Delta wishes to declare emphatically that it con- 
demns all such enterprizes as contrary to its ethical standards 
and detrimental to the best interests of forensics. It resents the 
unwarranted connection of its name with such activities as cast- 
ing reflections on the high ideals of the society. It does not be- 
lieve that any member of the society can honorably engage in 
the work of “bootlegging” “canned” speeches to student speak- 
ers, either high school or college. 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY 


© 


Watch us grow! 

Our latest member—No. 11627, Betty Jenks, Coe College. 

Our latest key—No. 8637, Sara Thomas, Transylvania Col- 
lege. 


—s 


Who wears key number 1? Well, it was issued to one of the 
national founders, E. A. Vaughn, of Kansas State. We hope 
he still wears it. 


© 


And what about membership certificate number 1? It went 
to L. H. Jenks, of chapter number 1, Ottawa, Kansas. 


+ 


The other day a student from a non-Pi Kappa Delta college 
asked the question, “How does Pi Kappa Delta always succeed 
in getting such live topics for its national debate question? 
We have been fortunate in that respect. Two years ago we de- 
bated the tariff question, a vital issue even though it is not new; 
last year we discussed centralized control of industry, a topic 
very much in the public eye; and this year we have one of the 
most talked of subjects before the American public, the ques- 
tion of the war debts. How do we get them? By a vote of the 
chapters. Democracy isn’t always a failure! 


+ 


There are three things that every chapter should do right 
away: 1. Check up on supplies and order at once from the 
national seceretary what is needed. You should have member- 
ship application blanks, advanced standing blanks, key order 
blanks, constitutions, rituals, and pledge materials. 2. You 
should see to it that your newly eligible members are voted in 
and initiated as early as possible. Get their applications and 
initiation fees early, before they spend all their money, and send 
them to national headquarters promptly. Do not initiate peo- 
ple whose fees are not paid. 3. Get key order in before May 
1, if it is at all possible. During the rush season we have to 
allow about thirty days for keys to be made up and returned to 
the chapters. 
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While you are busily engaged in discussing “War Debts” 
don’t fail to give a thought or two to what is to be our national 
question for 1933-34. The call for proposed topics will reach 
you before long now. This year Phi Rho Pi, the National Hon- 
orary Forensic Fraternity for Junior Colleges, adopted the Pi 
Kappa Delta question as its official topic. We are asking them 
- to vote with us in selecting the subject for next year. With their 
whole chapter roll added to our 140 active chapters we should 
get a pretty accurate cross section of public opinion. 


-o 


A glance at the national treasurer’s report for last year, 
1931-32, reveals the following: the greatest number of new 
members was taken in by Dubuque University and Illinois State 
Normal College, 16 each. Others that took in 13 or more were 
Emporia Teachers, Colby, Michigan State Normal, City of De- 
troit, Westminster, Kirksville Teachers. (This does not in- 
clude the new chapters established at the Tulsa convention.) In 
the amount spent for keys Ypsilanti leads all the rest with 
$82.75, (after deducting refunds). 

Other chapters that sent in $60 or more for keys are: Colo- 
rado Teachers, Morningside, Emporia Teachers, College of Em- 
poria, and Park. 


-@-@-e 


The last issue of the FORENSIC contained the following prob- 
lem: It was nearing train time. A man came up to the ticket 
window, laid down a dollar bill, and asked for a ticket to Mid- 
vale. The ticket agent informed him that the ticket would cost 
him a dollar and a half. The man plead that the dollar was all 
that he had and that he just had to make the train. The agent 
was firm. The man took his dollar and rushed away. 

Just before train time, he dashed in, laid down a dollar and 
a half, and called for his ticket. “(How did you get the other 
half dollar?” asked the agent. 

“TI took the bill to a pawn shop and pawned it for seventy- 
five cents,” replied the man. “Then I sold the pawn ticket to a 
man on the street for seventy-five cents.” 

Who got cheated? 

The man who bought the pawn ticket. When he goes to 
redeem it, he will be able to get only twenty-five cents on it as 
the pawn broker has already advanced the original owner seven- 
ty-five cents. 
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Former National President, Charles A. Marsh, Resumes 
His Duties 


-o- 


Professor Charles A. Marsh, the third national president of 
Pi Kappa Delta, now coach of forensics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has improved in health enough to re- 
sume his duties. He was forced to take a complete rest during 
the past fall. In a recent letter he wrote: 


“Perhaps you know that due to poor health, I have 
not been teaching this past semester. This is the first 
real vacation and rest I have had since I began teach- 
ing thirty-five years ago. I expect to resume my work 
soon, but the man who has had charge of forensics dur- 
ing my absence will carry that work through the year, 
so that my program will be much lighter than usual. 

“T have been taking a complete rest from all men- 
tal work. In July Mrs. Marsh and I got in our Ford 
and started leisurely up the Pacific Coast. We went as 
far north as Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., and as far 
east as Boise, Idaho. When we returned to Los An- 
geles early in November, we had traveled over 7,000 
miles.” 


All of Professor Marsh’s friends and acquaintances, excuse 
the tautology, will be pleased to hear of the improvement in his 
health. He has been closely associated with the society for 
twenty years. Perhaps there is no one connected with PKD who 
is as familiar with its constitution. He has served as chairman 
of the committee on revision of the constitution at convention 
after convention. While he did not look well at the Tulsa con- 
vention, his proteges started back to California with more than 
their share of honors, indicating that he had lost none of his 
ability as a director of forensics. 


-@ -@ oe 


A tie debate, a rara avis, appeared in the tournament at 
Bowling Green, Ohio Eta, December 16. The women from To- 
ledo University and Hiram argued to a tie one afternoon. The 
debate was reargued the next morning with Hiram winning.— 
The Hiram Advance. 
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The Southern California Conference contests in debate held 
at California Institute of Technology February 24 and 25 ended 
in a three-cornered tie for first place between Pasadena College, 
Whittier College, and the University of Redlands. 

It was decided to debate off the tie in a triangular debate 
Saturday morning, March 4, but the death of President V. L. 
Duke of the University of Redlands Friday morning, March 3, 
occasioned the calling off of all activities for the University of 
Redlands so the play-off was postponed one week. President Duke 
of Redlands will be remembered by some members of Pi Kappa 
Delta as a visitor at the Wichita convention in 1930. 


-~o 


Arrangements for the Pi Kappa Delta Invitational Tourna- 
ment at College of Pacific, Stockton, California, are rounding in- 
to shape. This meet will be held March 23-25 and probably will 
be more largely attended than any like meeting on the Coast this 


year. 
-o 


The Pacific Northwest Tournament at Linfield was a great 
success and a large group of college teams competed. The meet 


was won for the men by Oregon State College and the women’s 
tournament by Washington State. 


-o 


The Pacific Forensic League will hold its contests in extem- 
pore and oratory and a limited tournament (only members are 
competing) at Oregon University, Eugene, Oregon, March 23-25. 


+e 


The Southern California Women’s tournament was reduced 
this year to competition from three colleges. A double triangular 
was held resulting in victory for the U. C. L. A. womens’ teams. 
Pasadena College and LaVerne College furnished the other com- 


peting teams. 
> 


Despite the depression several debate teams have ventured 
to tour the Pacific Coast region. The team traveling the long- 
est distance was the Oklahoma Baptist team. Three teams from 
Utah have visited southern California—Utah University in Jan- 
uary; and Weber College and the Branch of the Stage Agricul- 
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ture College. The last two named are junior colleges. Northwest 
Nazaren of Idaho visited southern California in February, and 
Oregon will have some teams on the road in March. Two of the 
Arizona colleges have already journeyed to southern California 
and expect to return for the tournament at Stockton. 

lie 

The palm for ingenuity in engineering a debate trip in de- 
pression times goes to Weber College of Ogden, Utah. Two de- 
baters from this institution made an “official hitch-hiking” tour 
into California and were out about two weeks at a cost of less 
than twenty-five dollars. All transportation was arranged with 
trucking companies ahead of time, and as lodging and meals 
were guaranteed by the entertaining colleges the Weber boys es- 
caped with slight expense. They traveled from Ogden to Los 
Angeies in an onion truck. After reaching Los Angeles a trip 
was inade to Bakersfield, California, and back by truck, and a 
trip to Redlands was managed the same way. By debating the 
many colleges and junior colleges around Los Angeles the Weber 
boys kept themselves in board and room for several days. 

This ingenious invention of the resourceful Weber debate 
manager is likely to be copied quite generally next season if con- 
ditions remain as they are now—with bank holidays and every- 
thing. It should be a helpful suggestion to those teams which do 
not see any way to go to the next Pi Kappa Delta convention. 


+ 


The junior colleges of southern California are holding their 
second debate tournament preliminary to the Junior College Na- 
tional at Duluth, Minnesota, in April, and their regular oratori- 
cal contest at the University of Redlands, March 17-18. 


-_* 


The Los Angeles Junior college recently inaugurated some- 
thing new in debate tournaments. It held a meet for all teams 
from the first two years—both 4 year and junior colleges—who 
had never participated in League bebates. It was a practice tour- 
nament and was won by Los Angeles Junior College, which placed 
three teams in the semi-finals, the fourth one being a freshman 
team from the University of Redlands composed of Fred Drex- 
ler and Bert Nichols. Nichols is the son of the Redlands coach 
who made the “Gosh” speech, and Fred Drexler is a brother-in- 
law of Roger Walch, who won the Pi Kappa Delta National ora- 
torical at Estes Park in 1926. 
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Banta’s Greek Exchange for October contains a very fine 
article on “Does College Pay?” by Albert Edwin Wiggam. Mr. 
Wiggam presents an abundance of evidence to show that there 
is a close relationship between the grades a student makes in 
college and his success in business after he leaves college. He 
also summarizes Mr. Bridgman’s study of 3,806 men employed 
in the Bell Telephone system. “It is impossible to go into all 
the technical details of this important study,” writes Mr. Wig- 
gam, “especially the combination of several factors in relation 
to future success. Taking, however, the man with ‘substantial 
college achievement’ it is clear that the men who went in for 
public speaking and debating and the ones who ranked high in 
the editorial field are the ones who are now drawing the highest 
median salaries in the Bell Telephone system.” 


-e—-0-- 


Tau Kappa Alpha, our sister forensic society, is considering 
the matter of holding a debate tournament in connection with its 
national convention in 1934. The proposal is being pushed by 
Professor Dallas C. Dickey of the University of South Dakota. 
An extensive discussion of it is given in the January issue of the 
Speaker, the official publication of the society. The chapters 
are asked to vote on whether they desire such a tournament, on 
what branches of speech competition they favor, whether they 
favor elimination contests, how long the tournament shall last, 
and on how a debate tournament should be conducted. 


Professor Dickey writes, “But we do feel that we should 
look forward to holding a national convention next year in the 
middle west, and should sponsor a national debate tournament 
patterned on the Pi Kappa Delta procedure. . . The Pi Kappa 
Delta schools seemingly have little difficulty paying their own 
expenses to and from the convention. I also have been interest- 
ed in observing that the Delta Sigma Rho schools are meeting 
more and more in tournaments. 


One is being held in Wisconsin this year and another in 
Iowa. These are both limited and not national, I realize, but 
doubtless are a move in that direction.”—The Speaker. 


Carroll, Wisconsin Beta, and Lawrence carried through a 
series of extension debates before audiences in Menominee, 
Oconto, Peshtigo, and other towns. The debaters had to travel 
through a blizzard in sub-zero weather to keep their engage- 
ments.—The Carroll Echo. 
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AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


McKendree and Carthage, Illinois Theta and Gamma, broad- 
casted a debate over station WCAZ February 11.—McKendree 
Review. 

-@ -@ -@ 

Mrs. Bradley Allison and Miss Willie Faye McElroy, repre- 
senting Howard Payne, won the women’s tournament at Abilene 
Christian College.—Yellow Jacket. 


© -@ 


“Resolved: That absence makes the heart grow fonder” was 
the subject of a debate presented at chapel by the Texas Kappa 
chapter at Sam Houston Teachers.—The Houstonian. 


-¢-@ © 


A women’s team from Virginia Alpha at the State Teach- 
ers College won a debate from a men’s team of Lynchburg Col- 
lege. The girls had the negative of the proposal that Congress 
should adopt a tariff for revenue only.—The Rotunda. 


0 -@ -@ 


Oklahoma Theta, Southeastern Teachers, invaded Howard 
Payne, Texas Delta for two debates February 9 and 10. While 
the Oklahoma team was composed of two men, it lost to the 
Texas women, but won from the men in a contest before the 
student assembly.—Yellow Jacket. 


-@- @-e 


The Illinois Intercollegiate oratorical contests were won by 
Pi Kappa Delta speakers. Melvin Soltan, North Central, won 
the men’s contest with an oration on “A Century of Progress.” 
Second place went to the oration “Our New Frontiers” delivered 
by George Barthwick of Monmouth. Bradley’s representative, 
Elmer Leistikown, won third. The title of his oration was “The 
American Paradox.” Miss Mildred Wilkins of McKendree won 
the women’s contest with the oration “King Coal is Starving.” 
Miss Kathryn Horney of Bradley won third speaking on “De- 
mocracy Lives.” The Augustana representative, Miss Dorothy 
Goebel, with the oration “Rebuild the House,” was the only 
speaker not from a Pi Kappa Delta school to place. She won 
second.—McKendree Review. 
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Nebraska Wesleyan women invaded William Jewell for two 
no-decision debates during February.—The William Jewell 
Student. 

6 -o-@ 

Bowdoin debaters have met New Hampshire University, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and Boston University.— 
The Bowdoin Orient. 

-> - ¢—o 

A debate tournament sponsored by Simmons University, 
Texas Theta, drew twenty-one teams from Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico. Simmons itself won.—The Southeastern. 

-¢ o @ 

Albert S. Davis represented Bowdoin, Maine Beta, in a 
radio debate with a speaker from New York University. The 
debate was broadcast from a New York station.—The Bowdoin 
Orient. 

-¢ © @ 

The student convocation at the University of Toledo was 
given over February 15 to a debate on the cancellation of the war 
debts. Penn College, Iowa Nu, upheld the negative—The Cam- 
pus Collegian. 

-@ @-@ 

Nebraska Wesleyan started a men’s debate team on a two 
weeks’ tour February 20 with thirty-five debates against twenty- 
six colleges scheduled. The Nebraska Alpha speakers were plan- 
ning to visit Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, attending 
also the invitation tournament at St. Thomas, Minnesota Ep- 


silon.—The Wesleyan. 
oo 


Past President George R. R. Pflaum had a severe attack of 
Tularemia, sometimes called rabbit fever, during the fall. He 
went hunting and probably received the infection through 
scratches on his hands when he handled the rabbits. He was out 
of school for about six weeks. There was some delay in treating 
the disease, as it is very unusual in Kansas and was not at first 
recognized. Professor Pflaum was able to return to his classes 
after the Christmas holidays. He has recovered his strength and 
is now carrying on his usual active forensic program. 

This news should be of much interest to all members of the 
society, especially those who met Professor Pflaum at Tulsa. It 
should have appeared in an earlier issue, but was omitted 
through an oversight. 
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Prof. Leach of Baker, Kansas Kappa, and two of his de- 
baters acted as judges for a high school debate tournament.— 
The Baker Orange. 

oo 

Bowling Green was represented in the tournament spon- 
sored by Illinois Wesleyan. The debates were on the control of 
federal banks.—Bee Gee News. 

-o-@ -@ 


Oklahoma Theta, Durant Teachers, sent two teams on a trip 
into Texas during February. Besides going to the semi-finals in 
the tournament at Simmons, the teams met North Texas 
Teachers, Trinity, Baylor University, and Baylor College.—The 
Southeastern. 

-¢ o 

To provide debating experience for as many students as 
possible, four Kansas schools met at Emporia Teachers Febru- 
ary 4. College of Emporia entered six teams, Ottawa seven, 
Hays Teachers one, and Emporia Teachers nine. An effort was 
made to provide three debates for each team. Most of the debat- 
ers were inexperienced.—The Bulletin. 


a 


Winning two firsts, a second, and a fourth, Yankton College 
took first honors for all-round achievement in the state forensic 
tournament held at Madison February 18. Yankton won a total 
of 32 points to win the large victory trophy given to the school 
having the best record. Northern Normal placed second with 25 
points, and Eastern Normal third with 23. 

Results of the four divisions were as follows: Peace Or- 
atory: Bernard Daniels, Yankton, first; Glen Parker, Huron, 
second; Robert Andrus, Northern, third; Ray Rauenhorst, East- 
ern, fourth; and Erling Hellekson, Augustana, fifth. 

Women’s Oratory: Ruth Wood, Eastern, first; Elizabeth 
Daniels, Yankton, second; Gerd Bernhart, Augustana, third; 
Barbara Anderson, Northern, fourth; and Frances Humphrey, 
Huron, fifth. 

Extemporaneous Speaking: Vivian Halverson, Yankton, 
first; Robert Wagner, Dakota Wesleyan, second; Leonard Jenn- 
wien, Northern, third; Roy Smith, State College, fourth; and 
Bessie Grim, Southern, fifth. 

Inter-State Oratorical Contest: Walter Slocum, State Col- 
lege, first; Wilfred Wagner, Eastern, second; Burnis Rogers, 
Augustana, third; Fred Nichol, Yankton, fourth; and Genevieve 
De Haven, Northern, fifth—The Yankton Student. 
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Four Nebraska Wesleyan girls made a trip of a week 
through Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, meeting fifteen colleges in 
twenty-two debates. They took part in the tournament at St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas.—The Wesleyan. 


0-0 


The debate between William Jewell, Missouri Delta, and 
Principia College of St. Louis was characterized by the witty 
thrusts of the debaters which kept the audience in laughter a 
good share of the time.—The William Jewell Student. 


Oo 


Rollins College Travels from Maine to California 


Rollins College, Florida Alpha, kept its forensic coach, Pro- 
fessor H. R. Pierce, and debaters busy during Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

December 17 their debate with Oxford University was 
broadcast over the National Broadcasting System. December 19 
they debated in Lewiston, Maine, against Bates College. De- 
cember 29 they appeared before the convention of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech in Los Angeles, California. 
They met North Carolina State College in a direct clash debate, 
winning all three clashes. They traveled eight thousand miles 
in keeping these engagements. 


o-oo 


Kansas Teachers of Emporia, Kansas State, Ottawa, and 
Washburn college took part in an invitation no-decision debate 
tournament in Topeka. The participating institutions entered 
more than one team and each team took part in four debates.— 
The Bulletin. 


o-oo 


Nine Kansas and Missouri colleges met at the Kansas City 
Law school for a tournament February 24-25. This was a prac- 
tice debate in which no decisions were given. Each team entered 
was given as many opportunities to debate as possible. The fol- 
lowing schools were represented: Kansas City Law, Wichita, 
Kansas Teachers of Pittsburg and Emporia, Missouri Teachers 
of Kirksville and Cape Girardeau, William Jewell, Park, and 
Baker. All but the first have chapters of PKD.—The Baker 
Orange. 
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Hamline and Gustavus Adolphus exchanged double debates 
during January.—The Hamline Oracle. 


-¢-@ © 


Kalamazoo and Battle Creek met in an audience decision 
debate.—The Kalamazoo College Index. 


-¢ oo 


College of the Pacific and University of San Francisco met 
in a dual no-decision debate, using the Oregon plan.—The 
Pacific Weekly. 


6-0 -e 


Howard Payne entered two men's and two women’s teams 
in the invitation debaters’ meet at Abilene Christian College.— 
The Yellow Jacket. 


-@—@—@=- 


The women of Virginia Alpha, State Teachers, won from 
the men of Randolph-Macon on both sides of the tariff-for-rev- 
enue-only question.—The Rotunda. 


-*-e-e 


South Dakota State and Sioux Falls College broadcasted 
their debate February 14. Teams of the two institutions also met 
in debates before audiences in Dell Rapids, one of them be- 
fore a Parent-Teachers Association.—The Stylus. 


6 oe 


A Peace oratorical and debate meet for Nebraska colleges 
was held at Midland College February 9-11.—The Antelope. 


-@ @ -o 


Southeastern and East Central Teachers of Oklahoma met 
in two debates recently. While the East Central men won, the 
women’s debate ended in a tie according to the audience vote.— 
The Southeastern. ~ 


© oo 


Oklahoma Baptist University sent a debate team on a sev- 
enteen-day western trip during the early part of February. The 
Baptists lost to Simmons, Texas Theta, and Redlands, Californ- 
ia Alpha, and won from the University of New Mexico. All of 
these debates were on the PKD question. They also argued with 
the University of Southern California whether or not Commun- 
is was a failure in Russia.—The Bison. 
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Texas Christian, Zeta, lost to Trinity and Southwestern, 
Beta and Alpha, in a triangle on the PKD question.—The Skiff. 


-¢ -o-@ 


Jean Benedict won the women’s poetry reading contest of 
the Michigan colleges. She represented Kalamazoo.—The Kala- 
mazoo College Index. 

- -@ -@ 

A debate tournament at Conway, Arkansas, was attended 
by colleges from Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas. Southwestern Missouri Teachers won the men’s tourna- 
ment.—The Oracle. 

-¢ @ 

Nebraska Wesleyan men took a debate trip in February on 
which they met Simpson, Iowa Wesleyan, Wheaton, DePauw, 
Northwestern, Marquette, Oshkosk, and ended up at the St. 
Thomas tournament in St. Paul.—The Wesleyan. 

-o oo 

A debate between faculty and students was held February 
24 at Hiram, Ohio Gamma, on the question Resolved: that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was a mistake. Three members of the 
faculty upheld the affirmative against three students from the 
debate teams.—The Advance. 

-@ o - 


Miss Pauline Webster of Albion won the Michigan wom- 
en’s oratorical contest. Her oration, “From Behind Closed 
Doors,” dealt with birth control. Miss Isabelle Schelbe of De- 
troit City College placed second. William Macomber of the 
same institution won the men’s contest, speaking on “The New 
Deal.” Stuart Anderson of Albion won second.—The Olivet 
College Echo. 

-@ oo 

On February 23 the Ohio Beta chapter at Heidelberg enter- 
tained men’s and women’s debate teams from seven Ohio colleg- 
es for a tournament on the PKD question. There were three 
rounds of judged debates before any eliminations were made. 
Capitol University, Columbus, won the men’s tournament. Hiram 
and Heidelberg stayed through the women’s finals which were 
not carried further. The following schools were represented: 
Toledo, Baldwin-Wallace, Capitol, Akron, Hiram, Bowling 
Green, Ohio Northern, and Heidelberg. The coaches from the 
colleges acted as judges. President Hopkins was in charge of 
the arrangements.—G. Haspeslogh, Reporter. 
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During February a two man team from Drake, Iowa Mu, 
made a flying trip on which it met Morningside, Creighton and 
the universities of South Dakota and Nebraska.—Drake Times- 
Delphic. 

-0 6 --@ 

The Louisiana Alpha chapter at Louisiana College is pre- 
senting a vaudeville program under the title of “Campus Scamp- 
us.” This is an annual event at the institution. Prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty and student body are scheduled to appear on 
the program.—The Wildcat. 


Prof. Rose of Missouri Iota of Southeast Teachers led three 
of his women on an invasion of the South. They argued the can- 
cellation of the war debts with West Tennessee College at Mem- 
phis; University of Mississippi; Millsaps, Mississippi Alpha; 
Louisiana State University; and Newcomb Memorial College of 
New Orleans.—The Capaha Arrow. 


or 


Prof. Orville C. Miller, debate coach at Maryville Teachers, 
Missouri Kappa, writes that he is enjoying his work at Columbia 
University, where he is spending a year’s leave of absence in 
study. 


-@ -@-@- 


A Wheaton College team made a flying trip through Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Indiana during the early part of February. It 
debated both sides of the government guarantee of bank deposits 
and the PKD question, meeting Transylvania and Georgetown 
in Kentucky; Marietta, Hiram, Heidelberg, Bowling Green, and 
Cincinnati in Ohio; and Huntingt — Indiana.—The Wheaton 
College Record. = 


-@ --@- 


The invitation meet at Michigan State was designed to give 
experience to as many debaters as possible. Michigan Normal, 
for example, entered ten teams. The eleven colleges represent- 
ed expected to place one hundred twenty-five teams in the field. 
All these debates were on the question of extending the basis of 
taxation in Michigan to other than the general property tax 
with the affirmative winning most of the debates. Among the 
colleges represented were Calvin, Kalamazoo, Hope, Detroit City, 
Battle Creek, Central Teachers, Michigan State, and Normal.— 
The Normal College News. 
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CONFIDENCE 


If an automobile manufacturer were to substitute cast fron where speci- 
fications called for steel he would have a difficult task in explaining that 
both belong to the same group of metals. 

Of, if a jeweler attempted to substitute a white sapphire for a diamond, 
the plea that both belong to the precious stone group would not serve as 
a satisfactory excuse. 

Modern business rests upon a foundation of confidence. Without it, the 
ultimate goal can never be reached, regardicss of product. 

Your contract with the L. G. Balfour Company protects you — substi- 
tution. It is our constant effort to maintain a service that will inspire 
your confidence. 


L. G. Balfour Company 
Sole Official Jeweler to Pi Kappa Delta 


Attleboro Massachusetts 
Branch Offices: 


Baltimore New York Indianapolis 
Washington Boston Des Moines 
Cleveland Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
Atlanta Los Angeles 
Richmond Seattle 
Denver Louisville 


Prices of Large Size Pi Kappa Delta Keys 


With two pearls, two rubies or pearl and ruby, fob size........ +e 76 
With two pearls, two rubies or pearl and ruby, lavaliere size. 
Miniature, including safety pin attachment 
White gold, worn by Special Distinction members only........ 1.00 
For other jewels add the following amounts to the above prices: 
Sapphires or turquoises, each 
Emeralds, each 
Diamonds, each 
rn rr rr DOE . cc cenoedcevabdeseeere bdsdveeneun e 
SO ee IOS s 0 0.00 000 0.00000508 80 06n06n 0040000 0R0888 1.00 
Federal tax: 54% on each key that comes to $5.50 or more with- 
out the handling charge. No tax on other keys. 


In addition to the above prices add 50c which is a fixed charge 
made by the society to cover the cost of handling orders and mailing 
keys. 

Address all orders to Professor G. W. Finley, Greeley, Colorado. 


Explanation of key jeweling: 


DEGREES ORDERS 


Fraternity, ruby eye Oratory, ruby circle 
Proficiency, pearl eye Debate, pearl circle 
Honor, emerald eye ——, — a 
istinction, diamond eye onorary, sapp) circle 
oasemeies — ” Ora. and Deb., turquoise circle 
Orat., —— and Inst., diamond 
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